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Amonc the wild hills and wastes of Dartmoor is the source of an inconsider- 
able stream, which, after trickling through moss-covered blocks of granite, 
and after being augmented by a few brooks of no more importance than 
itself, winds through a valley known to the lovers of the picturesque by the 
name of Beckleigh Vale, and passing near the ancient and once important 
Priory of Plympton, becomes navigable where its waters mingle with the 
sea. Here it receives the name of Laira, and widening in front of Saltram 


Park, the residence of the Earl of Morley, is the closing object of interest 
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presented to the traveller by railway, before he arrives at the last town in 
the west connected with the metropolis by the parallel bars of iron, which 
form one of the distinctive features of the present age. Soon contracting 
again and becoming deeper, it takes the name of Catwater, and affords 
anchorage to merchantmen of heavy burthen, being, in fact, the mercantile 
port of Plymouth, the town which stretches away to the west from its right 
bank. 

Many miles to the west of the sources of the Plym, among the bleak 
moorlands of Cornwall, the Tamar has its rise, a rise somewhat similar to the 
Plym during the early part of its course, but far more important, inasmuch 
as it is navigable twenty-five miles from the sea. At and near low water 
it is at this point a sluggish stream, lined by banks of unsightly mud ; but 
when it is filled by the rising tide, perhaps no river in England can vie with 
it in beauty. At the part where the sea-water meets the fresh, a weir 
has been constructed with a trap for catching salmon. Above is a peace- 
ful valley, with the most delightful accompaniments of English scenery, 
meadows, hedgerows, and cottages. Two or three miles below, the river 
winds at the base of perpendicular cliffs, clothed with oaks and mountain 
ashes, between which peep out masses of rock, untouched save by the chisel 
of time, and dignified with the primeval adornments of moss and lichen. 
Sloping uplands, crowned by villages; undulating woods, through which 
rises some ancient castle or manorial residence; villages nestling among 
trees, with now and then a rude quay for the convenience of loading and 
unloading barges and market-boats; church towers, not as in great cities 
blackened with smoke, but wearing the same livery as the rocks from which 
their materials were hewn—all these succeed each other in continual variety. 
Still lower down, the villages assume more of the appearance of little towns, 
the river widens and receives several tributaries of the same character with 
— some bringing the water of the Devonshire and some of the Cornish 


As yet little traffic has been seen : boats containing happy parties bent on 

a day’s enjoyment; barges laden with lime or manure, or returning freighted 
with wood ; colliers, and perhaps a small steamer—are the only vessels which 
float on the upper waters of the Tamar: but when the river widens, a totally 
different scene presents itself. Here rides at anchor, as in an inland lake, 
beyond the influence of any commotion which may rage in the British 
Channel, and protected be surrounding uplands from the violence of every 
wind, a large portion of the English navy. This part of the river is 
called Hamoaze; river it ought not to be called, for fifty times the volume 
of water brought down y the Tamar be withdrawn from it without 
any i ference. On right bank of Hamoaze stands 

the little town of iat im Cornwall, and on the left the populous town 
of Devonport. The searcity of ships anchored in Hamoaze is mainly owing 
to some high land (Mount Edgeumbe) projecting from the Cornish shore 
blocking up direct communication with the sea, but leaving a somewhat 
narrow but deep outlet between itself and the cliffs which extend from 
Plymouth. This outlet may be considered the mouth of Hamoaze, but it 
is still several miles distant from the open sea. A range of low cliffs 
stretches to the east as far as Catwater, which, as well as Hamoaze, has its 
embouchure in a broad estuary named the Sound, a noble sheet of blue 
water, which has for its southern boundary the cliffs just mentioned ; while 
to the west, the high lands of Mount Edgcumbe, and on the east, Staddon 
Heights, give to the Sound the figure of an irregular oblong, open only 
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towards the south. It is not easy to convey an adequate idea of a locality 
so intersected by arms of the sea as the district we have been considering ; 
but by the help of an ordinary county map the reader will have no difficulty 
in realizing the main features of our description, or in conceiving with suf- 
ficient accuracy the position of the localities we are about to describe. 

On the right bank of the Plym, and on the eastern side of the promontory 
formed by that river and the Tamar, is Plymouth, a place of considerable 
antiquity, having been called, in the time of the Saxons, Tameorwerth. 
After the Conquest it acquired the name of Sutton (a corruption of south- 
town), and received its present appellation in the reign of Henry VI. No 
particular mention of it occurs in history until the reign of Edward IL., 
when great disputes arose between the Prior of Plympton and the king, 
respecting certain rights and immunities claimed by the former over this 
part of his jurisdiction. In the year 1339 it had increased so much in pros- 
perity that it became an object of jealousy to the French, who landed here 
and endeavoured to destroy the town by fire, but were repulsed with the 
loss of five hundred men by Hugh Courtnay Earl of Devon. In a second 
attempt, made in the sixth year of Henry 1V., the French were more suc- 
cessful. They landed near the part called Briton’s-side, and before any 
effectual resistance could be made, burnt upwards of six hundred houses ; 
but failing in their attempt to destroy the castle and higher part of the town, 
retired to their ships, and proceeded to Dartmouth, where De Castele, and 
several hundred men, were made prisoners. From the time of this occur- 
rence till the reign of Henry VI., the town dwindled to a mere fishing 
village, but it was then improved by the Prior of Plympton; the popula- 
tion increased ; trade revived ; and its capacious port was again frequented 
by merchant and other vessels. 

As a rendezvous for the British navy the advantages of Plymouth were 
recognised at an early period. From this port Edward the Black Prince, 
after having been detained forty days by adverse winds, sailed in 1355, to 
gain the famous battle of Poictiers, and to the same port he returned two 
years afterwards with his royal prisoners. Some of our greatest navigators 
also sailed from hence, on those no less perilous but far more beneficial 
enterprises, which opened to their countrymen a market for their commerce 
in all parts of the globe: Drake, Frobisher, Cavendish, Cook, Wallis, and 
others, having made Plymouth their point of departure. 

At the period of the expected invasion by the Spanish Armada, in the 
year 1588, a British fleet of 120 sail were assembled in Plymouth Sound, 
under the command of Lord Howard and Admirals Drake and Hawkins. 
This fleet sailed for Torbay to join the Exeter ships, and soon afterwards, 
on the Sunday following St. James’s Day, the Grand Spanish Armada, 
which Papal arrogance had pronounced “ Invincible,” appeared off the coast 
and lay to in the form of a crescent. During the whole of Sunday and the 
succeeding day, this unwieldy armament continued in sight from the heights 
around the town; but afterwards proceeding to the eastward, it was 
furiously assailed by the British fleet ; and the destruction thus commenced 
being completed by a violent storm, the entire expedition was frustrated. 

In the year 1625, Charles I., with his whole court, came from Ports- 
mouth, and remained here for ten days with 120 sail and 6000 troops. 
Subsequently, on the occasion of the dissensions between that monarch and 
the Parliament, Plymouth early declared for the latter ; and the year 1643 
forms a memorable era in the annals of its history, from the spirited resist- 
ance made by the inhabitants against the forces of Prince ts who 
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besieged it from September till the close of the year without success. ‘The 
remains of various works constructed both for the defence and reduction of 
the town, may be still traced on its different sides. In a tract printed in 
the following year, giving an account of the siege, a remarkable incident is 
recorded: ‘* One remarkable passage of God’s providence to us, we must 
with thankfulness relate, remember, and acknowledge that, after the town 
had been a long time besieged strictly, and no fresh victuals, either fish or 
flesh, could be had, whereby the poor people were grievously punished, there 
came an infinite multitude of pilchards into the harbour within the barbican, 
which the people took up with great ease in baskets; which did not only 
refresh them for the present, but a great deal more were taken, preserved, 
and salted, whereby the poor got much money; such a passage has not 
happened before.” 

After Essex had imprudently marched into Cornwall in pursuit of Sir 
Richard Grenville, having a superior army of Royalists in his rear, the 
king determined to follow him ; and having, by forced marches, arrived in 
the vicinity of Plym, he halted a few days to refresh his soldiers. During 
his residence at Widey, a few miles from the town, where he had established 
his head-quarters, he issued a proclamation addressed to the Plymouthians, 
in which he commanded them, on their allegiance, to give up the town to 
him. The summons was disregarded, and an attack being consequently 
expected, the troops began to repair the works which the previous siege had 
left in a ruinous state, and being assisted by the women and even children, 
proceeded in their labour with such rapidity, that in a few days they were 
in as complete a state of defence as before the siege. On several days, the 
king, with his body-guard of cavalry and trumpets, advanced to the head of 
Townsend-hill, north of the town, and were constantly received by a brisk 
fire of cannon from the whole line on that side; so that after a short time 
they as regularly retired. On the return of the king from Cornwall, after 
the discomfiture of Essex’s army, he dislodged a party of the garrison of 
Plymouth from Plympton, whether they had advanced to obtain plunder 
and provisions, and proceeded eastward, leaving Sir Richard Grenville to 
besiege the town a second time, but he, too, after an ineffectual blockade of 
some weeks, drew off his forces. 

Plymouth is not at present a fortified town, though protected on the sea- 
side by several strong batteries. The citadal, especially, is an extensive 
work containing a barrack, magazine, and chapel. The river from the 
parapet is very fine, commanding part of the Laira, Catwater, the Sound, 
Mount Edgeumbe, the mouth of the Tamar, and other objects of interest. 
It was constructed in the reign of Charles II., in the years 1670 and 1671. 

The most striking incident in modern history connected with the port of 
Plymouth is the following :— 

On the 15th of July 1815, the ex-Emperor, Napoleon Buonaparte, left 
Rochefort and went on board the English frigate ‘ Bellerophon,’ which 
arrived at Torbay on the 24th, and on the afternoon of the 26th anchored in 
Plymouth Sound. Here the fallen despot first learnt that if the English 
were “the most generous of his enemies,” on their generosity he, at least, 
had no claim, Soon after his arrival, two frigates stood out from the road- 
stead, and anchored one on each side of the ‘ Bellerophon.’ Rumours had 
reached the ship that a more secure destination than Elba had been decided 
on. The Tower of London was mentioned, and the remote island of 
St. Helena. The newspapers gave an account of the measures in contem- 
plation, but nothing official appeared. For several days the illustrious 
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captive was kept in a state of uncertainty and suspense. Meanwhile his 
arrival in England had produced an extraordinary sensation. All the 
country seemed hurrying towards Plymouth; people were stopped on the 
road for want of post horses. ‘The Sound was covered with an immense 
num’yt «{ boats for which enormous prices were given. It was known 
that the imperor always appeared on deck towards five in the afternoon. 
A short time before this hour, all the boats collected alongside of each 
other; there were thousands, and so close together that the water could 
no longer be seen for them. The people looked more like a multitude 
assembled in a public square than anything else. When the Emperor 
came out, the noise and gestures of so many people had a most strik- 
ing effect. It was evident, however, that nothing hostile was meant; 
and that if curiosity had brought them, they felt interested on going 
away. A report had been in circulation for two days that an Under- 
Secretary of State was coming from London officially to notify the 
final resolution of the English ministers with respect to the Emperor. 
Accordingly, on the 30th, the messenger appeared; it was Sir Charles 
Banbury. He came on board, accompanied by Lord Keith, and delivered 
a despatch, authorizing the removal of the Emperor, or as he was styled, 
General Buonaparte, to St. Helena ; and limiting the number of persons 
who were to accompany him. Although this sentence had been ex- 
pected, it deeply affected those whom it concerned. Napoleon, however, 
did not fail to appear on deck as usual, with the same countenance as before, 
and tranquilly surveyed the crowds which seemed more eager than ever to 
see him. Orders had arrived on the night of the 3rd for the ‘ Bellerophon’ 
to sail on the 3rd of August. As she was too old for the voyage, she stood 
to the eastward on leaving the Sound, and on the 6th met the ‘ Northum- 
berland,’ with two frigates full of troops, which were to compose the garrison 
of St. Helena. The three ships came to an anchor close by them, and on 
the 7th he was transposed to his new abode, and soon after, the ‘ Northum- 
berland,’ with its unusual freight, was under sail for St. Helena. 

The town of Plymouth, though now one of the most important in the 
west of England, bears evident marks of a humble origin. The houses in 
the older part are badly built, and the streets narrow. Proximity to the 
sea was clearly the main point of consideration to a population composed 
principally of fishermen and sailors. Of late years, merchants and traders 
of the highest class have been numbered among the inhabitants. The beauty 
of the scenery, and the salubrity of the climate, have attracted numbers of 
gentry: a railway has connected it with London, and brought it nearer the 
grand centre of civilization. Consequently, during the last fifty years the 
houses have been built in better style ; the new streets are wide, and many 
terraces have been erected, little suited for the original inhabitants, but 
commanding beautiful prospects of the surrounding scenery. 

The principal feature of Plymouth is the Hoe, a public walk, which is 
scarcely surpassed by any other in Great Britain. ‘The town itself prin- 
cipally occupies the low and moderately-elevated ground, which stretches 
from Catwater towards Hamoaze; but between it and the sea is an elevated 
piece of table land, bearing the above name, the view from which is, in fine 
weather, little short of enchanting. The spectator, turning his back to the 
sea, has before him the whole of the town, occupying a hollow, and partly 
covering the opposite upland, and in the extreme distance mse the Dartmoor 
hills, purple, or blue, or gray, or white with snow, according to the season 
and state of the air. Turniug, with his face towards the east, his eye falls 
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on the Laira, resembling an inland lake, the precipitous quarries of Catdoun 
and Oreston, and rapidly glancing from Staddon Heights with the picturesque 
town of Mount Batten, once a fortress, now only a landmark, at its base, 
joyously rests on the Sound. A boundless expanse of blue water is always 
a glorious sight, whether the foreground be nothing but the bulwarks 
which keep out the surging tide or the edge of a pebbly beach. The sea, 
perhaps, never originates such solemn thoughts as when no land is in sight, 
and where not even a distant sail suggests an acknowledgment by the mind 
that the world has any other inhabitants besides the crew and passengers of 
the adventurous ship, which, still moving on, is still the centre of the watery 
circle. But allowing that such a survey of the ocean is more solemn, there 
is some of that happiness not unmixed with sadness which every beautiful 
prospect creates in the mind of a lover of nature in contemplating scenery, 
where the objects of sight are varied, and where other creations of God, 
and even works of man (provided they be not deformities), enter into the 
range of sight. Of this latter kind is the view from the Hoe. The 
Sound itself is a deep bay of blue water; the ground on which we are 
standing slopes down to nearly the water’s edge; it isa greensward, but 
intersected by numerous paths, and having seats at intervals, none of them 
picturesque, but pardonable, nay, desirable, from the comfort they afford to 
the happy children who chase each other up and down the slopes, and to 
those weather-beaten mariners who sailed with Collingwood or fought with 
Nelson, and are now nursing themselves in sight of the element which once 
bore them so bravely on its bosom. 

About three or four miles from shore—though, if you are unaccustomed 
to judge of the distance of objects at sea, you would scarely think it a mile— 
a dark, nearly straight line stretches across the bay, detached from the land 
at both extremities, and having at one end a lighthouse, at the other a post 
surmounted by a ball. This is the famous breakwater, to which vessels 
riding at anchor in the Sound are in stormy weather indebted for their 
security. Such a mere thread it seems, that you can scarcely believe it 
strong enough to resist the fury of the waves itself, much less to afford 
shelter to a man-of-war, with its hundred guns and eight hundred men. 
Once set foot on it, however, and no misgiving as to its capabilities remain ; 
the only wonder is that the boldness of man could ever have devised and 
his patient skill executed so stupendous a work. Figures afford but dry 
reading, yet, as it is impossible to convey an adequate idea of this great 
national work without them, we must crave our readers’ indulgence for a 
few seconds. 

On the 12th of April 1812, a large block of stone was with much 
solemnity thrown overboard in fifty feet water, as the foundation of a sea- 
wall which should stretch for a mile across the central part of Plymouth 
Sound, and shelter vessels which might anchor inside, from the violence of 
south-westerly winds. Day after day, for ten months, the process was 
many times repeated, without apparent result. At the expiration of a year, 
sixteen thousand tons had been thus cast into the water, and at length the 
work began to come to light, some stones appearing here and there above 
the surface of the water. No less than six millions of tons have since been 
added, and the work is for all practical purposes completed. The break- 
water is now a huge wall, five thousand feet long, from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty yards broad at the base, having on its summit a 
horizoutal terrace sixteen yards wide, from the outside of which a smooth 
slope is conducted with massive well-jointed blocks of stone, at an angle 
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which is calculated to offer the least resistance to the mighty billows which 
occasionally assail it. In fine weather it is the most delightful promenade 
that can be conceived; but when there is a smart breeze from the south or 
south-west, the white waves dash wildly over it, and, their fury exhausted, 
fall harmlessly into the calm water within. At the western extremity is a 
lighthouse; at the eastern, a large hollow ball, to which ladders are 
attached, intended as a refuge for any unfortunate mariners who may 
happen to be cast on the breakwater in tempestuous weather. . In the 
month of January 1817, and again in November 1824, its solidity was 
severely tested. So tremendous were the waves on these occasions that 
blocks of stone, several tons in weight, were washed away from the outer 
side and carried across the summit to the inner slope. These storms, 
though mischievous in one respect, had one good effect—they forced to- 
gether and consolidated the general mass, and when the whole of the 
upper part is completed, there is little fear of its being again disturbed. 

We were once fishing from a boat in the Sound, but, being either 
unskilful or unlucky, had but poor sport, and were almost minded to return 
to land, when suddenly the booming of distant cannon rolled heavily over 
the water. No hesitation now as to what must be done. The anchor was 
hauled in, and we made all speed for the breakwater. An experimental 
squadron was in the Channel, and was doubtless manceuvring in the offing. 
By the time we had landed (if land that can be called which is but the 
bottom of the sea raised to the surface) the firing had ceased, the fleet was 
standing off, all but one noble ship, which had been detached from the 
squadron, and was evidently making for the Sound. The wind was fresh, and 
dashing waves were chasing each other up the outer slope of the break- 
water, but the vessel was a long way off, and a full half-hour passed before 
she was near enough to afford us a satisfactory view. On she came, every 
sail set, right before the wind, rising, plunging, dashing away the foam in 
merry showers, making for the western end of the breakwater, and showing 
so close that, as sailors say, “‘ we might have flung a biscuit on board ;” so 
she seemed, but, most likely the distance was much greater than we 
imagined. All quiet on board; when suddenly we heard a long shrill 
whistle, the boatswain’s pipe—not a tune nor even a musical passage, but 
a distinct modulation—and at once down come the yards, the sails are 
flapping in the breeze, innumerable legs and arms are climbing the rigging. 
The gallant ship goes on with her own impetus, passes the lighthouse, 
wears with her head towards the east, and in a few minutes, we are afraid 
to say how few, is at anchor in perfectly smooth water, the legs and arms 
all gone, the sails tucked away or spirited away, or at all events invisible, 
and Her Majesty’s ship resting as motionless as the mimic frigate 
on Virgiria Water on a calm summer's day. 

But w» forget that we are now enjoying the prospect from the Hoe. 
The hign land on the Cornish side of the Sound is Mount Edgeumbe, 
crowned with lofty firs, and wooded down to the water’s edge with trees of 
all kinds. Near its extremity, and almost in a line with the breakwater, 
are the fortifications recently constructed to protect the important towns 
within from invasion. Opposite the eastern arm of the breakwater are 
corresponding fortifications, both evidently planted to command the passages 
between the breakwater and the land on either side. Beyond Mount 
Edgeumbe the sea widens, forming Cawsand Bay, with the little fishing 
town bearing that name at its extremity. Penlee Point and the Ram 
Head project beyond; and on a clear day, a sharp eye can detect, in the 
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verge of the horizon, the famous Eddystone Lighthouse. Nearer home, 
to the right, is St. Nicholas, or Drake’s Island, crowned by barracks and 
batteries, and almost connected at low water with Mount Edgcumbe by a 
ridge of rocks called the “ Bridge.” Still further to the right are seen the 
riew victualling office at Devil’s Point, the town of Devonport, and the 
high lands stretching away into Cornwall. 

This beautiful scene is constantly being varied and enlivened by vessels 
of all descriptions and sizes; English, and sometimes foreign, men-of-war, 
merchantmen from all parts of the globe, emigrant ships bound for Aus- 
tralia, steam-packets, pleasure yachts, fishing boats, barges, and numerous 
smaller craft conveying parties from point to point, or taking passengers to 
and from their several vessels. 

From Staddon Heights a yet more extensive prospect may be gained. So 
much more elevated are they than the Hoe, that we have stood on the 
summit to watch the sun sink into the western wave, and heard the sunset 
gun fired from Plymouth citadel, while the whole of his disk was above the 
horizon. From this point all the scenery we have been describing may 
be looked down upon as if drawn in a map, as well as Devonport, Hamoaze, 
and a considerable portion of the Tamar; but these are of sufficient interest 
to demand a separate notice. C. A. J. 


IT’S OF NO USE.—No. III. 


Montus and years in their quiet course passed on, and the two families 
continued to act much as formerly. Miles had a good business, which he 


increased by diligence and attention, and Martha, though she had still the 
same complaint to make of him as hitherto, and declared it was of no use 
saying a word about it, he had done so and would do so as long as he 
lived, might have been an object of envy to her less happy neighbour, 
Mrs. Collins, could such an unworthy feeling have entered the heart of 
one so amiable. If Collins was, at first, too much disposed to love pleasure 
and drink, this baneful propensity had increased with years, and hence 
the necessity for the exertions of his wife. On her, indeed, everything of 
responsibility depended. Early and late she was at her needle, sometimes 
assisted by a journeyman, sometimes executing nearly the whole of the 
work herself. Whatever the world suspected, little of the real truth was 
known. Collins was thought to love his glass, and he was known to join 
every gay party proposed by his acquaintance, but few troubled themselves 
beyond this. Jane was the picture of neatness in herself, and her house 
was as clean as it was possible; but it was a hard task to preserve the 
appearance she had been accustomed to make, and to wear a cheerful 
countenance when her heart was sad within her. A steady dependence 
upon God, alone supported her, and the consciousness that she was at least 
endeavouring to do her duty. 

** My neighbour Miles,” she would sometimes say to herself, with a 
sigh, “says it is of no use to row against the stream, and that I shall never 
make matters better, do what I will: she may be right, and my heart 
sometimes tells me she is; but if I give up hope I give up all; if I cease 
to exert myself, I seal at once my misery. No, I will struggle on, the 
means are mine in trust, the end is God's.” 

Collins never troubled himself about what his wife was doing, provided 
he experienced no inconvenience, or was debarred of nothing on which he 
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had set his mind. A drunkard is unavoidably a selfish being, for if a love 
of drink, in the beginning, finds a man with some degree of generous 
feeling, it quickly destroys it. Collins saw that his wife no longer tasted 
beer, and he knew too the reason why she did not; but he never drank a 
drop the less on that account. He could see her fatigued, and could 
maintain that it was impossible to work hard and have nothing to keep up 
strength ; but whilst she was plying the needle, instead of himself, he 
never or rarely invited her to taste even of his beer, sparkling and refreshing 
as it looked, nor to share, in any degree, the comfortable glass of spirits 
which he pronounced so excellent, and so necessary when a person had 
been pushed hard all day. He would keep her out of bed too, when rest 
was very desirable to her, for not one tumbler, nor two, nor even three, 
were always the limit of his self-indulgence. He would have declared that 
sitting up was her own fault entirely, that he neither wished for her, nor 
needed her company; but she properly refused to leave him alone, both, 
as her absence would allow him to drink more freely, and as it was 
dangerous, she thought, that he should be the only person out of bed. 
Collins cared not to rise before breakfast was ready, if he awoke with a head- 
ache, but his wife was obliged, at all times, to rise early. She had her 
household work to perform, the clothes of her family to attend to; and it 
required good management so to arrange her concerns as not to let one 
part of her duty interfere with another. Collins saw, and knew all this, 
but he never spared her any trouble as he might have done: she was ready 
to work for him, arf that was enough. Jane never left the house for the 
mere purpose of visiting, or for amusement: she seldom saw the outside of 
the street door but on a Sunday ; but Collins very rarely indeed omitted his 
hour or hour and a half’s visit to the Commercial Inn, unless he was at a 
friend’s house, or had some acquaintance at his own; and if any public 
amusement took place no one was more prompt to avail himself of it 
than he. 

There was nothing in which Collins took a greater delight than in 
horse-racing—a gratification annually furnished him at Stamford, which 
was six miles distant from the small town where he resided. It was now 
the race week. Collins and a neighbour of his, of the name of Simmons, 
hired, according to custom, a gig between them, intending to set off early 
in the day. His wife was exceedingly sorry to see him so eager to depart, 
but she well knew that any interference on her side would be even worse 
than useless. She had not, therefore, ventured to do more than remind 
him that unexpected work had come in, and that as the order was for 
mourning, he would be pressed to finish it in time. 

Collins heard her with indifference. ‘‘ Don’t bother me about mourning 
and work just now,” said he; ‘if Iam not at home you are, and that’s 
just as good ; you can do as well as I.” 

Jane reminded him that the work was not cut out, and that she should 
be afraid to undertake to do it herself, as it was for a customer who was 
very particular. Collins muttered something impatiently in his teeth, but 
he went into the shop, and in a few minutes he called aloud :— 

“IT can’t stay to finish the whole, but I have cut out as much as you 
will get through to-day or to-morrow ; so, work away, and a pleasant day 
to you.” 

Jane heard him and gave a sigh; the gig, at the same instant, appeared 
at the door. Collins jumped into it, took the reins from Simmons, cracked 
the whip, and was out of sight in a few minutes. 
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As soon as Jane had gone through her other necessary occupations, she 
entered the shop, and sat down to work. Richard, who dearly loved his 
mother, and who was now a boy of fourteen years of age, remarkable not 
only for the amiability of his disposition, but for the excellent understanding 
he possessed, would frequently join her when she was alone: he would 
thread her needles, draw out the basting-threads, and cut the tape in readi- 
ness for the strings. Sometimes, though very rarely, he would go a little 
further; he would finish a seam she was sewing, or a collar she was 
padding, but he shrank from the very idea of working steadily. Mount 
the shop-board he never would do, and a thimble he would very seldom 
put on; and if at any time he was induced to use one, it was, in a manner, 
by stealth, and it was laid aside the instant he thought he was observed. 

His mother used no persuasion with him: indeed, she scarcely ever 
made an observation on the subject, beyond the simple remark, as he handed 
her his work, that he had done it very nicely. She saw that he would be 
clever at the business, if he would but take to it, and it was her earnest 
desire that he might; but she was aware how unwise it was to press the 
choice upon him, and the danger she should thereby incur of marring her 
own wishes. 

Richard was particularly attentive to his mother this day. He waited 
upon her, watched her movements, and was really, as she told him, of great 
use to her. 

“ You are very thin, mother,” said he, looking tenderly at her; “‘ and 
no wonder, you work too hard, and sit up too late.” 

“* Why, how do you know, Richard?” asked she; “‘ you must be fast 
asleep when I go to bed.” 

“ I believe I am,” replied he; “but I often go and peep in your 
room, before I get very heavy asleep, to see if you are come to bed: the 
church clock will strike eleven, and sometimes twelve, before I give over 
watching, so that I am sure you must sit up very late.” 

** Tt does not do me any harm,” said his mother ; “ I am used to it.” 

“ Used to it!” repeated the boy, and his eye flashed; ‘and isn’t it a 
shame that you should be used to it? I wonder how father could go to the 
races to-day, and leave you all this todo! I will not treat my wife so 
when I am married.” * 

** You must not answer for. yourself,” replied Jane; “‘ years make a 
great difference in us, and circumstances greater still.” 

“ Years can have made no great difference in you, mother,” said 
Richard, warmly, “‘ unless they have made what was good better still. 
You never were different from what you are, I am sure; you must have 
always been kind to others, and less thoughtful of yourself than of any- 
body else. How my father can do as he does—take his pleasure, enjoy 
his ‘ evening comforts,’ as he calls them, and never ask you to share either 
one or other of them with him—I cannot think; it’s true, mother,—you 
must not be angry,—it makes my blood boil within me sometimes; and 
you are so gentle, you never complain, never.” 

** Hush! interrupted his mother; “ recollect you are speaking of your 
father, and to that father’s wife; you therefore have no right to blame 
that father openly, nor I to hear that husband blamed.” 

“* Let him act differently, then,” replied he; “ check us as you may, we 
boys and girls must see the faults of our parents, and the better we are 
taught ourselves, the more ready we are to notice what is wrong in others. 
Our father and mother ought to be the pictures of the books from which 
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we learn; oh! it is very painful to hear things said at school that we see 
contradicted at home.” 

Jane sighed. 

“ We have all enough to do,” said she, “‘ to be careful of our own con- 
duct, without weighing that of others: in some cases, it is our duty to shut 
our eyes against what our heart condemns.” 

“ Mother,” replied Richard, quickly, with some appearance of his con- 
stitutional irritability, ‘ you need not attempt to drive me from my point ; 
no father can blind the eyes of a son whom he has educated, and no son, 
whether it be his duty or not, can close his eyes against his father’s faults, 
particularly if his mother suffers from them. Nay, let me speak; I am 
not the only son who will tell you that a father who wishes to keep his 
children’s love, yet dreads to lose it, has no one to fear so much as a 
mother, whose conduct is a reproach to his. They may not speak against 
him openly, nor talk against him among themselves, but they will feel less 
and less affection for him as they grow older, and are able to judge for 
themselves, and something will rise in their hearts which they will not 
like to own, though they cannot master it.” 

**T don’t understand you,” said his mother. 

Richard paused, the colour on his cheek deepened, and his eye again 
flashed. ‘‘ Mother,” said he, firmly, “‘ when once a boy can say—if such a 
one was not my own father, I should hate him, or (for he saw her turn 
pale) should take a dislike to him,—the thing is done.” 

He heaved a deep sigh as he spoke, and Jane turned sick at heart. 
Neither spoke for some minutes. At length Richard resumed the conver- 
sation. 

**T wish father had been any other trade than this,” said he. 

“Why? it is a very good one,” replied his mother. 

“‘T should so like to take some of the work off your hands,” returned he, 
“and make it easier for you, I would if—” he checked himself. 

“If what?” asked Jane. 

. “T hate to be called tailor by the boys, and all that,” said he. 

‘* My dear boy,” returned his mother gravely, but in a tender tone of 
voice, “‘there is no honest trade that any honest person has need to be 
ashamed of. All trades that are useful and conscientiously conducted are 
honourable, and one man is as much a benefactor to society as another, 
provided he lawfully carries on a necessary occupation, and contributes 
to the comfort and welfare of the communi. So said the good master in 
whose family I lived, when I told him I had no objection to marry your 
father, except one: I did not speak it out for I was ashamed.” 

** And what was it, mother?” asked Richard, eagerly. 

‘* Because he was a tailor,” answered she. 

** T thought so,” said Richard; “ but what did Mr. Gordon say ?” 

““* Jane,’ said he, ‘it is not the trade that makes the man but the man 
the trade ; if he conducts himself well, call him what you will, he is worthy 
of the respect of his fellow-citizens. And what folly to despise a trade which 
is absolutely necessary to decency and comfort! It is a ridiculous prejudice 
indeed that leads any one to despise an art which is exercised for his own 
benefit, and which ministers at once to his comfort and his pride,—for who 
does not like to appear well-dressed in public? A prejudice unworthy to 
be entertained by those who possess common sense, or the ordinary govern- 
ing principles of society. And let me tell you, Jane,’ added Mr. Gordon, 
‘I have good authority on my side for what I say, there was no nation 
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wiser than the ancient Egyptians, and by them all trades were equally 
esteemed, and that on the simple ground, that all were beneficial and need- 
ful. You can’t do better, Jane,’ and he gave me one of his kind smiles, 
‘than follow their example, and for that matter, we too.’” 

“ Are you sorry that you followed his advice?” asked Richard, raising 
his eyes to his mother’s face. 

“There are questions, Richard,” replied she, gravely, ‘‘ that none ought 
to ask, and which no one ought to answer; questions that we ought not 
even to put to our own hearts.” She paused, a softer expression took 
possession of her features. ‘If I had not married your father, I should 
not have been your mother—you, my son.” 

Richard saw the tears that trembled in her eyes, and flinging his arms 
round her, he exclaimed. ‘Oh! mother I could love anything, be any- 
thing, part with anything, so that I might keep you.” 

It was quite evening when Collins returned from the races. His wife 
had been some time anxiously expecting him, though too intent upon her 
work to lose time in looking for him; at length the sound of wheels 
made her raise her eyes, and she beheld him driving with all the speed the 
horse was capable of, and coming up “ in style,” as he called it, to his own 
door. Simmons took the gig to the inn from which it had been hired, 
As Collins alighted, Jane heard him desire his friend to remember his 
promise of returning to spend the evening with him, and to be sure not to 
forget to engage the gig for the next day. He asked no questions when 
he came into the house, and Jane saw that his face was flushed and his 
manner excited. 

“Take glasses down to the arbour,” said he; ‘a bottle or two of Bass’s 
ale, and a bottle of gin, and pipes and tobacco. By-the-by I think 
Simmons likes cigars better.” 

Jane had risen reluctantly from her work. ‘‘ There are no cigars in the 
house,” said she. 

“ Then run across the road to Dixon’s and buy some,” returned he ; “‘ now 
be as quick as you can, for Simmons will be back in a minute.” 

Oh the selfishness that the eye of perfect love and disinterested good- 
ness looks down upon! the heartlessness that disgraces the abode where 
tenderness and consideration should be seen! The heathen may trample 
on the beings that share his hut, the infidel rule with imperious will over 
the inmates of his harem, the master scourge the unhappy slave he yet 
takes to his bosom ; but that t® Christian husband, uniting in himself the 
cruelty of each, should so forget the wife of his plighted vows of affection 
and support, as to consider her only fit to minister to his pleasures, his con- 
venience, or his passions, is a sight monstrous in the eyes of every good 
man, and must be doubly abhorrent in the estimation of God. 

Jane promptly obeyed the order of her husband, and set everything in 
readiness as he desired, with a heavy heart, indeed, but with neither a 
reproachful word or look. She ventured only to express a hope that he 
would not go to the races on the morrow, for without his help it would be 
impossible for her to get the order completed. 

** Nonsense,” returned he, ‘* you must do without me; you don’t know 
what you can do till you try—or you may get Brown to help you if you 
like, he’ll be glad of a job (this was a man who once worked regularly 
with Collins, but who had now set up in a small way for himself). I 
would not omit going to-morrow on any account whatever ; it might be of 
serious consequence to me if I did.” 
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Jane knew not why, but she turned faint at these words; she had no 
opportunity however of making any reply, as a customer at that moment 
came in, and before he had departed, Simmons arrived. The arbour in 
which the two men were now seated was at the bottom of the garden, so 
that Jane heard nothing of their conversation, but as she took from time tc 
time what her husband called for. She was carrying a bottle of gin at 
his command, for ‘‘ she had been stupid enough,” he said, “to give them 
at first almost an empty bottle,” when his back being turned towards her 
as she drew close to the arbour, she overheard him say :— 

** ]t’s not that ; the loss of five pounds is no such matter; I don’t care for 
the money, but I hate to have my judgment called into question; I have 
doubled stakes, and to-morrow you'll see.” 

He turned as he spoke, and perceiving his wife he said not another word, 
but taking the bottle from her, he thanked her. The civility was the 
mere effect of a sort of cowardice arising from the fear that she had heard 
what he was saying. Poor Jane made ng reply, and with a sorrowful 
heart returned to the house and to her work, at which she continued till 
near midnight, having seen Collins safe in bed. 

The next morning the two men prepared to start for Stamford. Collins 
would have left the house without exchanging a word with his wife, if she 
had not watched for his passing the door of the shop which led from the 
entrance. As soon as she heard him she sprang from her seat. 

“Qh Collins!” cried she—her courage failed her. Her eyes were 
already bloodshot from having worked so long and so late, and they were 
now full of tears. 

** Well, what do you want?” said he; “don’t keep me here all day— 
why, what ails the woman?” 

Jane had taken hold of his arm, and looking entreatingly into his face, 
she said in a low voice, 

‘Pray mind what you are doing, lay no bets—any loss just now would 
be dreadful to us.” 

“What do you mean?” said he, shaking her off. “What loss am I 
likely to incur? Mind your own business, and let me mind mine in 
peace. It's just like you women, meddling with what you know nothing 
about.” 

He spoke with a sneer. He thought, as too many others are apt to think, 
that in the word women he had expressed all that was worthy of contempt— 
a proof at once of an unregenerate heart and a weak understanding, con- 
victing the speaker of an inferiority which he feels but cannot own. There 
was nothing very singular in the expression as uttered by Collins, for he 
often used it. ‘This morning, however, he was very irritable, the conse- 
quences of yesterday’s excitement and the evening’s indulgence. Without 
another word he darted out of the house. Again the crazy wheels rattled 
over the stones. Jane heard a shout and laughter from persons in the 
street, and she closed the door to get rid of the sound. 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, in order that they 
should see twice as much as they say. Read, not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider.—Bacon. 


Men will more often die for religion, than live for it. 
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THE FERN TRIBE.—No. III. 


Is a former paper we spoke of those British ferns which belong to the 
family Adiantacee, the mark of which is, that their thecee are “ covered by 
a marginal, or sub-marginal, prolonged or elongate portion of the frond or 
its superior cuticle.” The next family that demands our notice is called 
Polypodiacez, and gathers under its banners the Rock Brakes, the Poly- 
podies, and the Woodsias. Its characteristic is that the thecee form circular 
masses, not covered by any indusium. A very large proportion of our 
British ferns were formerly classed as Polypodiums ; but the careful investi- 
gation of species into which the botanists of later days have so elaborately 
entered, has reduced the number to the three genera above named, of 
which the “ Rock brake” (Allosorus crispus), called also “‘ Rock. parsley,” 
must be the first to be examined. 


Fig, 1.—Rock PARSLEY. 


This is very abundant on the mountains and about the lakes in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, and is also found occasionally on the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire mountains; but in southern counties it is wholly unknown. 
It may be gathered in some parts of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, but no- 
where so abundantly as in the lake country. Our figure represents it as it 
is seen springing out from the crevices of the dark masses of rock which 
abound in those districts, and is about half its natural size. The Rock 
parsley is of a clear vivid green, and shows beautifully as its tufts of mixed 
lentile and barren fronds hang out on the lichen-clad rocks. It is very 
peculiar in its appearance, and no one who has once seen it could ever 
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mistake it for one of a different species; the fronds differ much in their 
form, the fertile frond (Fig. | a) being as different from the barren (6) as 
if they were children of a different family. : 

The root is fibrous, and the fibres, which adhere tenaciously to the 
place on which it is fixed, are numerous and tough. The rhizoma, which 
is dark brown, extends horizontally. The rachis is slender, smooth, and of 
a pale green, and naked about half its length; the fronds are nearly tri- 
angular; the barren frond is much varied in different plants, but always 
crisp-looking and crowded, and the leaflets usually like little oak leaves 
(Fig. 1 5). The leaflets of the fertile frond are rolled up, so as for their 
margins to completely cover the thece (Fig. 1 ¢), which, when it is 
unrolled, are seen to be perfectly without indusium, and placed in masses 
at the points of the lateral veins, which, as those veins fork nearly at their 
summit, makes the masses of thece in pairs (Fig. 1d). The Rock parsley 
is a small and delicate-looking plant, varying from four to eight inches in 
height; one of its Scotch stations is on Ben Arthur, or “‘ The Cobbler,” 
near Arroquhar. 

Few plants that are members of the same family can be more dissimilar 
in aspect than this parsley-like fern, and its congeners, the Polypodies. 


Fig. 2,—PoLyPopy. 


The first of these, the common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), grows 
everywhere; but common as it is there are few hedge plants which exceed 
it in beauty, as it rises in bright tufts in almost every imaginable situation. 
You will not see an old lichen-painted wall or ruin, where the Polypody, 
with its bright green robe richly set with golden spangles, does not look 
down on you. If you would gather the sweet clustering primroses in early 
spring, or the scaly, caterpillar-like young fronds of other ferns, there, 
clustering on the thin soil which lurks in the old broken trunks of the oaks 
and elms which once adorned the hedge, hang branches of the ‘“‘ Golden 
Maiden Hair,” as it is called in some counties, and in others “Golden 
locks.” If you see some bright songster warbling to his mate, and suspect 
that there is a nest in the fine lofty tree beside you, you are sure to see, as 
you peer up through the unclothed branclies, that the beautiful Polypody 
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has established itself high, high up, and rooted firmly in the soil which has 
been supplied by decayed mosses and lichens; and if you scale the stony 
rocks which jut out among the wild hills, there, in summer and in winter, 
in heat and in cold, is still a rich adornment made by our kindly plant. 
Now look at our Figure 2. It presents us with a view of its creeping, 
brown rhizoma, with the roots depending from it, and of two fronds, 
differently cut; for though this fern is very uniform, it occasionally varies 
very remarkably. Gerard’s description of it is highly graphic and quaint, 
yet very correct. 

“‘ The leaves,” he says, ‘“‘do spring up presently from the roots being 
cut on both the edges with many deep gashes, even hard to the middle 
rib; on the upper side they are smooth, on the nether side they are lightly 
powdered as it were with dusty marks. The root is long, not a finger thick, 
creeping aslope, on which are seen certaine little buttons like to those pits 
and dents which appear in the taile of cuttle fishes ; this hath in it a certaine 
sweetnesse with a taste something harsh. This kind of ferne wanteth not 
only flowers and seeds but stalkes also.” Now what Gerard likens to the 
‘nits and dents in cuttle fish” in the roots, seems to have given rise 
to its name, which is taken from a Greek word, as he says, “taken of 
the holes of the fishes Polypi;” but what our herbalist, who denies the 
existence of seed in the plant, conceived of those beautiful masses of 
golden thecee which adorn its leaves (all of which are fertile), we cannot 
conceive. Myriads of spores are contained in the manifold thece, which 
cluster together in circular spots, wholly uncovered either by inclusium or 
leaf, and are to be found at all seasons of the year, for the old frond does 
not disappear till the young has attained maturity. 

The common Polypody was formerly considered to have important 
medicinal properties, but medical men do not now think much of it. The 
poor sometimes make a sort of mucilaginous decoction of its fronds, which 
is supposed good for hooping-cough and some other complaints of children. 
It is dried for this purpose, and then slowly boiled with coarse raw sugar. 

That very elegant little species the Beech fern (Polypodium phegop- 
teris) comes next on our list, and this with P. vulgare, which we have just 
examined, and P. Dryopteris of which we shall presently speak, are all the 
species of Polypodiums found in Great Britain. Although there are very 
many exotic species, all these have their thece openly in sight on a flattened 
frond, which is the mark of their branch of the Polypodiacez family. 

The Beech fern is a peculiarly graceful, and also a very well-marked 
species: why it is called by this name seems very questionable, for it is the 
special fern of waterfalls, and wholly unconnected with woods. Its roots 
are black and fibrous (Fig. 3 d), its rhizoma tough and viny, creeping like 
a network over the perpendicular face of rocks within reach of the spray 
of waterfalls, where it mixes beautifully with the feathery Hypnums, and 
other mosses which delight in such positions. The growth of the young 
fronds, when they rise in May, is nearly horizontal, but after a time they 
become pendulous, The size of the frond varies from three to nine inches, 
exclusive of the naked part of the rachis, which is usually twice as long 
as that which is clothed. Both the pinnule and rachis are pale green and 
hairy. The theca, which are in circular masses, and form a sort of sub- 
marginal series, are brown; Fig. 3, b and ¢, will show this arrangement of the 
thece. The Beech fern is found in many of the mountainous districts in 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as in the north of England, in Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, and on the wilds of Dartmoor, in Devonshire. The 
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young fronds, which are indicated at Fig. 3 e, unfold with wonderful 
rapidity : appearing first in May, they are mature by July, and perish with 
the first frosts of winter. ‘There are none but fertile fronds. 
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Fig, 3.—Brecu Fern, 


The frequent companion of this pretty plant is its congener, the Oak 
fern (Polypodium dryopteris). Newman says, “ It is one of our most 
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Fig. 4.—Oak FERN. 


delicate and elegant species, almost entirely confined to wild and moun- 
tainous districts, wet woods, and the vicinity of waterfalls; on the most 
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bleak and exposed mountains it ascends to a considerable height, sheltering 
beneath ledges of rock and under masses of stone.” The range of this 
fern is limited. Our author says, “If the island were divided by an 
oblique but irregular line, composed of the rivers Trent and Severn and 
the Bristol Channel, we shall find P. dryopteris present in most counties 
to the north-west of this line, and nearly absent from those to the south- 
east.” 

Its roots and rhizoma much resemble those of P. phegopteris, but the 
growth of the young fronds, which make their appearance much earlier in 
the year, is very peculiar, each resembling a wire with three branches, 
crowned with a little ball (Fig. 4. d): these gradually unfold, and display 
the triple character of the frond. They mature early, and display ripe 
fruit often in June, perishing at the first approach of winter. The stem 
is very slender, dark-purple, and shining, often twice as long as the frond, 
which is formed of three distinct triangular portions, each with a separate 
stem, and all uniting with a common stem at an obtuse angle (Fig. 4 a). 
Each of these three divisions is pinnate, the pinne being opposite. The 
arrangement of the lowest pinne, where the stems meet the main stem, is 
very singular, as the four form a cross, a mark which is strongly characteristic 
of the species (Fig. 4 ¢). The fronds are of a most vivid and beautiful 
green, and always fertile. This species possesses one variety of ferns, 
which is by some authors classed as a distinct species ; this (Polypodium 
calcareum) is confined to limestone districts. Mr. Babington says, ‘“ P. 
calcareum may be always distinguished from P, dryopteris, by being covered 
with minute stalked glands, forming to the naked eye a mealy coat over 
the whole plant: this is never, as far as my observation extends, to be 
found in P. dryopteris.” The cutting of the frond is somewhat different, 
as also the colour of the rachis, which is pale-green ; but we must not now 
enter on the other variations which this fern presents to our notice. 


Fig. 5.—Woopsta ILVENsis, 


Leaving the Polypodium division of our family, we must now inquire a 
little into that most exquisitely delicate tribe, the Woodsias, which are as 
rare asthey are lovely. This group includes but two individuals, Woodsia 
ilvensis (Fig. 5) and Woodsia alpina (Fig. 6). 

Both these beautiful ferns are the denizens of the wildest and most 
inaccessible tracts of country. They root in the fissures of rocks, in the most 
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bleak and exposed mountainous districts, occurring only in a very few 
places in Scotland and Wales, and in two of our English counties. The 
former (W. ilvensis) is found in Durham and Westmorland, Caer- 
narvonshire and Forfarshire, the latter in Caernarvonshire and Perthshire ; 
both have been gathered on the highest parts of Snowdon. Mr. Simpson 
(as quoted by Newman) says: “ Recrossing the bridge we pursued the 
course of the stream (the river Tees), which almost immediately below the 
snout takes a sudden turn; and thus we found our track hemmed in by 
the over-laden Tees on our right hand, and the lofty basaltic rocks, called 
Falcon Clints, on the left. My eye was now anxiously directed to the 
face of these rocks, to discover, if possible, the chief object in taking our 
present course, Woodsia ilvensis. Rain now began to fall heavily, and 
the wind, which had been all day very tempestuous, bore it against us so as 
to render observation, either of locality or objects, very imperfect. How- 
ever, after tracing, as near as I can judge, about four hundred yards, I 


espied some small specks of green through the broken fragments of a stream 
which poured over the Clints, and under which I soon stood, pulling hastily 
the patches I had seen; and these, to my delight, proved to be two small 
lants of the Woodsia, mixed with a few fronds of Asplenium viride, and 
ystopteris fragilis.” ‘The above extract shows at the same time the 
rarity of the fern, and the eager enthusiasm with which a botanist will 
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prave all difficulties that lie in his way to the attainment of a new or in- 
teresting species. None but an energetic person can hope to be a suc- 
cessful botanist, any more than to succeed in any other sphere of occupation. 
Some may perhaps suggest that to bestow so much effort on the attainment 
of these leaves of a plant “is labour in vain ;” but— 
“Desire which tends to know 
The great Work-Master leads to no excess 
Which reaches blame, but rather merits praise.” 
And those who accustom themselves to search out the wonderful works of 
God, whether as displayed in the direction of the mighty systems which 
hold their course through the heavens, or in the delicate arrangements of 
the down on an insect’s wing, or the jointed hairs on a fern leaf, find themes 
for wonder and for praise, which are unknown to him who lives a life of 
sensual indulgence or careless indifference. The figures which we have 
given so well illustrate the difference between these two species, that we 
need do little more than name those peculiar features which distinguish 
this branch of the Polypodiacee family. ‘The mark of Woodsia, of which 
there are a few exotic, as well as our two British species, is, that “ the 
three are intermixed with bristles, supposed to be analogous to an indusium 
(Fig. 6).” The roots are black and wiry; the rhizoma thick, tufted, 
and lasting many years. The stem is distinctly jointed at about three- 
quarters of an inch from its junction with the rhizoma; the articulation 
being swollen, and very obvious to the naked eye when the frond is mature. 
The stem above this joint is clothed with lanceolate scales, and shining 
jointed hairs. The upper surface of the frond appears to the unaided eye 
to be smooth; but with the aid of a magnifier it is seen to display a few 
long bristle-like scales, all pointing outward. The capsules are placed in 
circular clusters near the margin of the underside of the frond, which are 
clothed with, 1st, long, pointed, narrow scales; 2nd, jointed shining hairs, 
scattered over the whole surface ; and 3rdly, the capillary segments of the 
involades, which are also jointed and shining. ‘The whole plant is of a 
palish green. ‘The differences between the two species, Woodsia ilvensis 
and Woodsia alpina, will be sufficiently seen by the figures, and we will 
therefore not further describe them. 


HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC.—No. VII. 


One of the most surprising discoveries of modern times in reference to 
any manufactured product, is that of the vulcanization, as it is called, of 
caoutchouc ; and this, whether we regard its purely scientific interest, its 
commercial importance, or the entirely new field of usefulness which it 
opens up for the employment of this already widely-applicable substance. 
Mr. Thomas Hancock is the inventor of this singular discovery. In spite 
of the many valuable qualities possessed by ordinary caoutchouc, it had 
some disadvantages which rendered it inapplicable for many purposes. 
Its clammy, glutinous feel; its hardening by moderate cold almost to the 
rigidity of wood, and its susceptibility to decomposition or softening by oils 
of various kinds, together with its feeble powers of resisting great strains 
or violence, were all felt seriously to impair its usefulness. ‘The combi- 
nation of sulphur and other substances with caoutchouc has been found 
to effect a great change in this substance. In fact, vulcanized caout- 
chouc is more like a totally new material than an improvement upon an old 
one, its whole range of properties is so entirely altered and extended. There 
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is a variety of ways of preparing this new combination of caoutchouc. 
The original method employed by the patentee is as follows :—A quantity 
of sulphur is melted in an iron vessel, at a temperature between 240° and 
250° Fahr.; into this liquid sulphur the caoutchouc is then immersed, 
having been previously rolled into rough sheets, or cut to any convenient 
form or size. There it is allowed to remain until the sulphur has pene- 
trated quite through the caoutchouc, which may be ascertained by cutting 
a portion of it asunder with a penknife. If the operation is complete, 
the caoutchouc will be changed throughout to a yellowish colour. The 
sulphur adhering to the surface is then scraped off, and the caoutchouc 
will be found to have taken up a quantity of sulphur from one-sixth to one- 
tenth of its weight. The caoutchouc is now in a new condition, called 
vulcanization ; it is then dissolved, or made into paste, or in other ways 
manufactured into various articles. Sulphur may also be made to combine 
with caoutchouc by reducing it to a fine powder, and mixing it mechanically. 
It is also possible to make articles formed of unvulcanized caoutchouc 
absorb sufficient sulphur to effect their vulcanization, by simply rubbing 
flour of sulphur upon them, after heating them to about 200° Fahr. Vul- 
canized caoutchouc, prepared in any of these ways, is still soluble; but by 
carrying on the processes a little further, a remarkable change is effected in 
it. ‘The caoutchouc plunged in the liquid sulphur is kept in it at a temper- 
ature of from 300° to 370°, for a longer or shorter period. Some chemical 
process seems to be now taking place; and if the immersion is long con- 
tinued, the caoutchouc becomes of a dark colour, loses its elasticity, and 
turns nearly black, having the appearance of horn, and may be pared with 
a knife, similar to that substance. By the effect of high temperature, not 
carried so far, such a change in, or modification of the properties of caout- 
chouc is brought about, that its elastic force is surprisingly increased, and 
it will now resist to a great extent the action of heat, oil, and grease, as 
well as the effect of cold, and be capable of resisting the menstrua by 
which caoutchouc is commonly dissolved. Three years subsequently to 
the date of this patent, Mr. Hancock obtained a second, in which he 
describes several improvements in the manufacture of this extraordinary 
substance. By means of moulds and rollers he produces articles of various 
shapes and forms, which are then vulcanized. Casts from moulds, sur- 
faces for printing, embossed designs of various kinds, may all be taken 
by these new processes, and perpetuated from the articles so formed. Mr. 
Hancock produces also a tissue which is permeable to air or perspiration. 
This is effected by punching out holes in it, and then vulcanizing. By 
means of a peculiar process in the manufacture, vulcanized caoutchouc may 
be made of a structure as full of air-cells as is a well-baked loaf of bread. 
This is of value when it is to be applied for the purpose of resisting heavy 
pressure, as in railway springs. 

No change could be more complete than that now effected by any of 
these processes upon caoutchouc. No longer rigid in cold, no longer soft 
and ductile by heat, not now affected by its former solvents, and now endowed 
with more than double its former powers of resistance—truly a great change 
has been accomplished in it; a change which is not inaptly expressed by the 
term “conversion.” A cannon-ball has been broken to pieces by being 
driven against a mass of it, the caoutchouc only exhibiting a scarcely pef- 
ceptible rent. 

Mr. Brockedon has given the following account of the properties of 
caoutchoue, in a paper read before the Royal Institution in March 1851 :— 
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“The effect of vulcanization may be produced by kneading sulphur into 
caoutchouc by means of powerful rollers ; or the common solvents, naphtha 
and spirit of turpentine, may be charged with a sufficient amount of sulphur 
in solution to become a compound solvent of rubber. In these cases 
articles may be made in any required forms before heating for the change 
of condition. It is necessary, however, for this purpose that the form 
should be carefully maintained during the exposure to the heat necessary 
to effect the vulcanization which leaves it in a normal state. A vulcanized 
solid sphere of two anda half inches in diameter, when forced between 
two rollers a quarter of an inch apart, was found to maintain its form un- 
injured. In fact, it is the exclusive property of vulcanized caoutchouc to 
be able to retain any form impressed upon it, and to return to that form on 
the removal of any disturbing force which has been brought to act upon it. 

“ Ceoutchouc slightly expands and contracts in different temperatures ; 
it is also capable of being condensed under pressure. A cube of two and 
a quarter inches, impactly secured, was subjected to a force of two hundred 
tons. The result was a compression amounting to one-tenth; great heat 
appeared to have been evolved, and the excessive elasticity of the substance 
caused a fly-wheel weighing five tons to recoil with an alarming violence.” 

The evolution of heat from caoutchouc under condensation is a property 

by it in common with air and the metals. It differs, however, 
from the latter in being able to exhibit cold by reaction. Mr. Brockedon 
stated that he had raised the temperature of an ounce of water 2° in about 
fifteen minutes by collecting the heat evolved by the extension of caout- 
choue thread: he refers this effect to the change in specific gravity. He 
contends that the heat thus produced is not due to friction; because the 
same amount of friction is occasioned in the contraction as in the extension 


of the substance, and the result of this contraction is to reduce the caout- 
chouc thus acted upon to its original temperature. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA, 


ATTEND all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise ; 
I tell of the thrice-famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s” isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’st lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums ; 
His yeomen round the market-cross make clear an ample space ; 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace, 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the Sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw iepete the gay lilies down. 


* Alderney. + One of the Spanish ships of war. 
+ Edgeumbe, near Plymouth. 
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So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt ‘n wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight: ho! scatter fowers, fair maids : 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants draw your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her wide ; 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM*—the banner of our pride, 

The paanaaiing breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold : 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the war-flame spread ; 

High on St. Michael’s Mountt it shone: it shone on Beachy Head 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’st gli waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s caves : 

O’er Longleat’s tower,§ o’er Cranbourne’s oaks,|| the fiery herald flew : 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of ulieu.4] 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 

The bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the deathlike silence broke, 

And with one start and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires’; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each roaring 
street : 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Ham ’s swarthy moor they started for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still : 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill to 
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Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s a dales, 
f W 


Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane,** 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir’stt lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile,tt 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 


MACAULAY, 


* The motto of Queen Elizabeth, + A rock in Cornwall. { A river in Devonshire, 
§ In Wilts, seat of the Marquis of Bath. || Dorsetshire. 
In New Forest. ** Ely Cathedral. tt Belvoir in Leicestershire, 
tt John of Gaunt built part of the castle of Lancaster. 





WILD FLOWERS. 


Court’s-Foor. 


‘Tose who are in the habit of observing 
the plants of our moist and clayey soils, 
will recognize this as very abundant there. 
Next to the tassel-like blossoms of the 


hazel and the silver ray of the daisy, this 


is the earliest of g flowers, often 
blooming in March, before the Violet has 
yet put forth a bud. As the yellow blos- 
som appears long before the foliage, the 
plant is less ornamental than it would be, 
were it accompanied by the large and hand- 
some leaves, which s , all the summer- 
time, over many a _by our way-side 
walk. The leaves have long been used 
medicinally as an infusion for cough, and 
the practice of smoking them like tobacco 
is still very general in villages. This cus- 
tom is of very ancient date, for Plin 
directs that the foliage should be burned, 
and that the smoke arising from it should 
be drawn into the mouth through a reed 
and swallowed. The scientific name of 
the genus is derived from tussis, a cough. 
The under surface of the leaf of the 
Colt’s-foot is covered with a thick cottony 
down, which was often used for tinder, 


(Tussilago Farfara.) 


when that substance was more in request 
than it now is. The Tartars are much in- 
fested by gnats, and they frequently burn 
touchwood in order to suffocate these 
insects, aud use the roots of this Colt’s- 
foot for the purpose. It grows on barren 
steppes and plains where few other plants 
are found, and it blooms from the begin- 
ning of March till the end of April, often 
giving quite a yellow hue to the lands 
where it abounds. 

Curtis notices one peculiarity in this 
blossom. As soon as the flower is out of 
bloom, and the seeds, with the pappus or 
down as yet moist, are enclosed in the 
flower-cup, the heads hang down: but as 
the moisture of the seeds and down evapo- 
rates in withering, they become lighter, 
and the ball of feathery seeds expands, 
~~ assumes the appearance of a Dandelion 

uff. 
¥ The creeping character of the roots, the 

eat abundance of the seeds, and the 
acility with which they are dispersed, 
render this plant a very troublesome weed 
on some cultivated lands, 





